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SBLECT Bhmm mass CO^tMUmcAtWN &SCtASS 
/ ^ • = . O^er No. 7505825 

CBINEV, WehMl AobeHi 'Pii,D, The Ohio St|te iJriivePslty, 

. : This ^^ofrK pvemntB, m historlca^ind ^micai study of 
Bjitlgn tf^ass ^otfBiiintoa.tIon fefearcb. Aa g^h, thli study 
detaib the eariy hlitotf df British ^ommmimlon rn- 
Search in the kte lig&^e aad early J86b'^ coibw\i- 
nlcatloA rehear eJi waa oaly a em4U aspect of fii^ityii scholar- 
Bhip. Th^j3> ill tho nii4 1960*^^ Stitjsb m^m c^totottnieatiofl 
fes^ch, largely through the activitlea of tb^iov^rntoint^- 
^liib^d T^lMslon Research Com^itte^, eftietged ^Ith-a num- 
iD^r Of important ^udiag, h thfe late J&0O'^an4 ^at^ly I9?0*i» 
^thl% d^velaprnent contlny^d ag mor^ Hcho^^&^hd studies In^ 
?e^^te4 tha phanortengn ot magi conj^iani^tjoii, Within 
this hjitoHcal cpntesct^ the ituiy then BMyzjs thfe wt-K of 
three Pritlsh jm^B ftaisytounication fieJiol^rs j^Payjftond WU- 
Jbtoi, Mlcmi and D^nia McQuail, m ^m^Ming each 

author's the gtydy aaiineates th^ ided of domsnunica- 

tlon ^lilch lafDrms the various gtholaJ*^ t^i^^ch and theov 
fetlcaj writing. Tho study conelud&s by on^ring theoreUAl 
syntheii^ ot tha vaftdug iCholarsMdea CbmmiUiICatio^ This 
eglUGtive idea of aosiajiuii cation is destfti^d In terj^^Cthe 
aieoiejiti, etructuras ani funatloap comraahicati^^aa wall 
m thfe aaautoptione such idea so^Kes about the^tui-e of iMn, 
soltnce and coramunlcatloh. ! / 



tME AND SfAC£ Bias in media : Cl^A^JtlFftNG A COM^ 
MliNlCATION THf:oRt Of iHAROLD AUhW IkV^'lB 

Ho. 70084 

DAVtDQWrrZ, Mo^he, PKD^ Now Yoi'B UnH'eVsl|y . 1977. 
1 53 pp. Chairman: Pfofesgor Neil Past mriii ^ 

flarolcl 4dams Tnnis (1SP'4^1952) was a danadiaA economic 
hiatoriojJ who sought to elariffy the agents of social st'abUUy 
ajid chanK^^ tnnis Buggegts that th^ CDiTin^UrjlcAtiorm liiedia of 
a Society ave the most significaiit factors th^t detgf iiUne the 
quality of thit iociety. The proceis by -which Iriforination i& 
generated and controlled in a culture prcirflundly aftets the in^T 
fortjiatiun itjoif md the tii&dia It uses, Tbig proCeSg estab- 
lishes prodigpositious to ot^ganiz© tho va'y ^^3Qdia deter niincs. 
the Kijid of irifurniatiou it C3rr.tes its rfiodiii bUiB.. 

Since iho most comprehensiVD forn^s oi cJWpdlne our world 
'aro through our perceptions of time a^)a spaet^ the fundaflieruai 
media biases are of dmo aind of sice. Aiodia tfiat tiro heavy 
and difficult to transport such as cQny tahiet,^ and parciim©nt 
tonti to establish tiitie ibiageg that ora:inL?.c socIgI mstitu- 
tions along sacred, hierarchical anci hiscorically t>rienteci lines, 
Tiioso riiodia that are Iigh\t guch as papyrus ajid ogpccially 
paper tontl to create stsaee uiaS^B ^v■h^ch ofHr^nise gociai insti- 
tutions aiont: seoulnr, imporial nnd ^o^cpaJlglo^i^t lljiog, A cul- 
tUfo rnust btj able to mohdrtin a baltince butwQen these meclia 
biases if it is to survive, reniain st.ibio,. anci, be creative, 

Ijinis Views Wegtorri ouhirr'^ ng beginning vith niediti fhrit 
wok issues of timo Such a§ reUgioa and vnlu^^ soriously dhd 
h^B shifted toward secular, space nihiligtit^ biased niedia du«^ 
to the introduction of paper and ruccha^nicnl print ^vhich May 
lOati to tho cuUapsc of Western clvili?.aticni, Innis ''isieatis" for 
3 return to ctealtng with the issues of titiio so as to rt'^establish 
a ifledia biilance in our culture, * 



Imis- view of media bia|^s have provided many stimulating 
insights and may be valid |Sr Interpreting.the. models of cul- 
tural stability and trans ^mat ion in the privious industrial - 
culturis of the^ Modern Wist, However, it is questionable 
whether the same criteria apply to our continiporary society 
in our post -industrial age in which electronic media may bt 
creatLng new iriforiiiation systonis tKat ,can not be fully ex- 
plaiiied usln^^nnis' model which was developed to understand 
print niedip'^id its Lnfluence on social institutions. 



/ ADOLESCENTS* J^IASS COmUVNlCATlOB ^HAVldR AND 
LEARNNG ABOUT FAMLY PLANNING: A SOCIAL COM- 

pArton Approach ' Order Ko, 7804aao 

' DE PIETRO, Rocco Anthony, Jr., Ph.D, Thi Univarslty of 
Michigan, 1977. 206pp, Chairman: Peter Clarke ^ 

This paper e^inines how^he social environment of adoles^ 
cents affects their mass coniniunicat ion behavior and learning 
about fomi^ planning, discuss how adolescents use the so^ 
c^^nvironmeiitj consisting of referent others, to help estl- 
iftat© thilf relative femily planning knowledge. We ehow that 
pereeived dlscre^nclei in tomily planning knowledge with owii 
age peers generate social motivation for coninaunieation. Ado- 
lescents who perceive that they are behind referent peers In 
fairiily planning Imowledge seem particularly motivated by peer 
□ottparlsons to gonvirt fflaes communication behavior to learn- 
Ing, Two factors which tend to strengthen motivation to re- 
duce perceived discrepancies are: (1) the salience of com* 
parlson. persons; and ^ the relevance of farally planning 
toiowledfe to immediate behavior. 

Wo approach adolescents' raass communleation behavior 
and learning about family planning from a theoretical perspec- 
tive, We use social coinpariion theory to help oxplain com- 
munication and liarning processes. We find support for the ^ 
hypotlS^is tliat mass cornmunlcatlon behavior is a key meclm = 
nism uftd by adoleecents to reduce pereeived knowledge die- 
erepanclea* 

We also' point out some soc ial policy Implications of our 
research. Many public Information programs in family plan=^ 
nhig try to change individual behavior directly through per- 
euaiiv^ mass media apptals. Our data suggest that an alter- 
native mass communiaatlon strategy is to attompt to change 
Individual behavior indirectly by first perturbing the social en- 
vironment, i.e., inoditying actual or perceived relationships 
between individuals, This alternative strategy is likely to pip- 
duco social motivation for indivicliial behavioral change. 



VISUALLY' PERCEPTIVE: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE ART OF THE FILM Order No, 7804623 

.pOTy,'John LeRoy. A.D, The Vniversity^of Mchigaji^l977, 
J68pp. Co-Chairmen; William Yl, Alexander, Marvin Felheim 

A course hi ifilm appreciation designed to develop visual 
literacy thro ugh. lookuig at, discussing, and writing about a va- 
riety of films and their teclmlquos was initiated in a southeast 
Arizona community college, What happened during tho course 
' is the focus of the diBsert^onf there is a section on film 
theory and an annotated bibliograijhy. Since film is a major 
cultural Influence, the need to comprehond and interpret visutil 
messages is essential In order to increase awareness and to 
^voitl being mahipulated. 

Students met om night per week and viewed filniB, dis- 
cussed them, maintained a journal of responses, including teeh- 
jitques that were observed, turned in three brief reports on 
film terms, and completed a final project or paper, I collectod 



the Journals four times during the somester and returned thtra 
with positive coniDTients and suggestions.' I ordered films that ' 
were dramatically and Visually stimulating, that eKhiblted im- 
portant film fQrBi&, and that had potential for discussion -and 
activity. The majority of the filiaa wero short in lenfth, rites 
about filnmiaklni itself were spaced throughout the opening '\ 
veeks of the aemeiter. Techniques we saw and also read iboul; 
werejappliad to the movies we viewed aubaequently, A Film ' 
JPoipQti^ri to suggest variety and exclfement qpehed the courise ' 
and subjects that Mlowed, ugyally for two-week ijitervals, 
weret Uterature and Filin, Sllinta/Ajli™ 
Film about War, and F linos abQut Native Amerlcajis, AlsOj, 
e filin series consisting of eight award -winninf full-length mo- 
. tion pictures ran about every three -v/^eks while the course wa 
- proeeeding; Etudeais were encouraged to attend and they were 
available to th# eonim unity free of charge^ 

After watching filitos, dlscueilons w6re nmde in large or 
small groups and a form composed of questions to stimulate 
thought was often u§ed: As we waich|djjtalked, and wrole, s'tu- 
dints; became more aware of the structure of a film , the 
choices a director must make, and the final result that has fche 
abiJity to affoet us deeply, This became evident through remd- 
£ng the journals and Usteninf to class cooiments. Literature 
and Film dealt with the problems of adaptation, Prior to !hie 
films, membera of the class were given copies of short stories 
and a play and asked how they would film them. Then v^e saw 
thi filmed versions and characteristica of fiction, drama, md 
film were explored. The Silent s clarified how narratives can 
told vlfually, words being supDrfluous, Animation, with Its 
frame by frame assemblage, demonstrated the role that pa- 
tience and hard work play in artistic endeavor. A film showing 
Canadian animator Norman McLaren at work and the discovery 
that animation can be used to treat serious subjects were high-, 
lights of this portion of the course. Documentary filmmalcers 
that we utilized focused on the Depression, photO]|raphy, and 
commercials to convey Information with vigor and persuasion. 
Films about War, such as Night and Fog and He^ts and Minds , 
had a powerful impact and wer^ admired not 'only for their 
haunting themes but for the manner in which they were pho- 
tographed and put together. Films about Native Amoricnns 
provided visual evi^nce of an often neglected area of Amer- 
ican history, I V 

Visual projects, all sfiown in class, consisted of student 
films in Super 8 or 16 mm,, drawings on filmj videotape's, pho- 
tographs, and storyboards, A limited aiauunt of equipmejit was 
available for student use. The ones who drew designs on film 
or submitted phptographs were inspired by' films we had seen 
about l^Laren or D9r>othea Lange. Written projects compared ^ 
and contrasted some fijlnis, dg^cribed western heroer; or ana- 
lyzed a particular movlG ifonro, such as tjie musical. 

Written and oral remarks by students indicate the goals of 
becoming more perceptive about the art and technique of film, 
were achieved, In addition, the course fulfills a cultural need 
in a remote geographical area. 
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EPSTim, Robert Henry, PJi.D. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia » 1973, Chairpirson: Professor Fredarick Williams 

Problem^ This study investigates the ways in which a 
chlld% communicative performance 'in a television viewing sit- 
uation Is affected by changes^ In the televised context, and how 
this may be further affected by the child^s previous experience 
with television, ^ = , 

Method. Three groups of low and low -middle socioeco- 
notnic preschool children (n^24) , aged 51 to 71 months, were* 
selected from two inner -city pre schools and undenvint a one- 
nioiith treatment of varied parerLt -child interaction, Experi^ 
mental treatment for one group (PCTV) consisted of the parent 
talking to the child about what had been seen on television. An- 
other group (PCI) talked about community experiences, and the 
third group (control) did not participate in a scheduled inter-^ 
action. The children were differentiated by a median-split of 
ag% (59 months) I resulting in rji average of 54 months for the 
younger ^roup, and 64: inonths for the older group. Immedi- 
ately following the treatment was a testing situation where the 
children were asTced questions simultaneous with televised pre- 
sentation of contexts, which were varied in dimensions of pres - 
timing equivalent to before and during ^ and relevance 
ru6ncy of prese'ntation with question. Reapbnies were 
scored according to three dependent measures! form -*sitruc-^ 
turai properties; function = answer quality; and utterance 
lengh = number of words. The data were analyzed through re^ 
peated measures analyses of variance^ ^ tosts, and correla- 
tions. ' 

Results, Following are llie results of each tested hypoth- 
esis- Hypothesis j^. For form , scores in the present conteidB 
are greater than scores in.the absent conditions. The results 
were statistically significant (j <,05), Hypothesis 2: For form , 
differences occur that represent the inter action of age with 
presence . The hypothosiged hiteraction was not significant. 
Hypothesis 3, For function , scores are groater In the relevant 
contexts than in the irrelevant contents. The results indicated 
a statistically significant differenae. Hypothesis 4. For utter= 
mce Ign^h , responses made in the g^resem coriditTon are longer 
than those in the absent state, The fcurlh hypothesis was sup- 
ported. Hypothesis i. For utterance length , those responses 
made in the relevaiit context are longer than those responses 
reflecting the irrerevant context J The hypothesis was not sup- 
ported. Hypothesis a. "For utterance length , differences occur 
that represent the interaction of age with^ context; an Interae^ 
tion with either presence or relevance or both indicates such 
a difference. An interaction between age and presence for ut- 
terance length was found signiftcaiit; other hypothesised inter- 
actions were not significant. Ifypo thesis 7. For form , differ- ^ 
ences occur that reprDsent the Interact i^n of age with PC! 
treatment. Age did not sipifi^antly interact with I^CI treat - 
ment . Hypothesis For function , (a) the PCTV group per- 
forms significantly higher thanlhe control group, whereas 
^5 the PCI group does not demonstrate a similar difference^ 
The eighth 'hypothesis was supported in its entirety, Hypoth-* ' 
05 ig 9, For utterance jengt1i ,j (a) the PCTV group produces' 
sighificantly longer utterancps llian the control" group, wheroaa 
^) the PCI group does not demonstrate a similar difference. 
The hypothesis was completely supported. 

Relationships among the dependent variables are also ex . 
aniined. In the present researnh, forin was sipiificantly cor- 
I related with function (r ^ X^), and utter ance length ir^Ad)\ 
and function and utterance lenp^th were e v oiT' m or e h igh ly re^ 
lated (r s^67)^^ '~~ ^" ~ V . ^ v 

Discussion . Implications of the present research are sug» 
gested, and policy concerns are indicated. It was concluded 
that as television viewing (and other media use when appro ^ 
priate) becomes a large part of children's early experience, 
the activity should beconio a^socfal experience where discourse 
aiding children's deveiopm'enl is perniltted and facilitated. 

{Copies available from Micrographics Department , Doheny 
Library, USC, Los Angeles, CA OdOO?.) ■ 



a W. GRlFFrTH'S THE gWH OF A NATION-. CONTRO- 
ymmf, SUPPJRESSION, and the first iMWDMEKT Ai 
IT AlPLlie TO riL_raC £KPEESSI0N, 1915-1973 ^ - 

■ Order.No, 7800016 

•ij? ■ ■ , ^ . . ■ ■ 

fLEENER-mRZEC, NleKleann.Ph.D. The University of 
ii¥LBeonaln-IV^dison, 1977, 57?pp. Supervlsan Associati Pj-D- 
fesaor l^jpy Ann Yodelia Sroith , i 

This study dijigned to deternirn whether arfuments for 
and against legal and extra 'le^l restraijits a^inat The girth 
ci a Natipn eKanged as the U.S. Supreme Courtis interpreta^ 
tion ol the FlEst Amendraent as it applied to filmic expression 
elmngid duriiif the time period 1015-1973, Also, the study 
sought to Idf ntUy the extent to which TOe Birth was censored 
and to dOGUmeht the txtent to which ditferent" tactics were used 
. by both gides duriiig censorship debates. The research also 
soiight to isolate iactors influencing eensDr/no ceiisor deci- 
sions jesDlviiig controveraies. 

To iccompUsh Ihie, a search was! condueted through sec- 
ondai^ Sources and niajor manuscript collect ioiis concerniiig 
the film. If ^'censorship eontrbversy was nientlDned in a pri- 
mary eource or in^ultiple secondary Bources, It. was coded 
for analysis, information recorded for each controversy in- 
cluded: tadtics used; rationales expressed by both sides; nian- 
tier of resolutbn; year of resolution; ultima te consoV/no cen- 
decision; and, rationale for ultimate deeiglon. Censorship 
colitjoversles thus documented were categorized by tactic ae^ 
coinpliihing resoluttpn and aitalysed aecordirfgly, 

The study tound that in general, argunients for anH ligainst 
censorship did not change as the U,S, iuproia/CDurt^s Inter- 
pretation of film^B First Amendment status changed. The study 
found thafe from 1P15--1973 The Birth was involved in at least 
120 eensorship controversies," The five niajor tactics em- 
ployed during controversica were^ initiating court action or 
criminal proceedings: petitioning officials; seeking censor- 
ship legislation; and,' utilizing extra -iTBgal means, The numt^w ^ 
of times the tactics were opera tin iialize4 in the 120 controvert.- 
sies %va$ 356. In ternis of individual actions taken, no tactic 
accompli slied controversy resolution with a frequency differ- 
in;g from clance. However , in terms of Individual controver- 
sies rather than. actions taken^ the tactic of court action re- 
solved controversies with a frequency greater than random. 
CQurts resolving contro^rsics supported no censpr resolu- 
tlQiii with a frequency differLng froni chance. Officials re- . 
solviiig controversies supported censorship wMh a frequency 
differing fro ni chance. Regardless of tactic implemented, con- 
troversles were resolved by decisions supportive of some'^form 
of etnsors|iIp (prior rest rainij prior restraint paJtial, subse- 
quent restraint, subsequent restraint partial) with a frequiency 
differing from chance. Specifically, of the 94 controversies 
with Icnown resolution , 59 were resolved with some form pf ' 
censarshlp and 35 were resolved with no censor decisions. 
Controversy resolution wasTnund to be indopendent of both con^ 
troyersy level (state, local, or national) and cpntroversy year. 
Arguments for and against censorship centered on content, pro- 
cedural, and effects issues. The rationale ej<pressed most fre- 
quently to justify censorship ^as that the film engendered ra- 
cial prejudice, Among other rationales justifying censorship 
^ were: after black prJtest; film immoral; film unpatriotic^ 
' and Jllra detrpiental to public pe*fce, Rntlonales used to jus- 
ti^ censorship appeared to be tactic dependent but not time 
dependent, Also^ censdi'ship action and rationale justifying ^ 
tMt aetton did^ot functipn ffi^pendently. I^tionales justify- 
ing no censor resolutlonsVere expressed in lose than half the 
cdntroversioslthus resoi^|Hj The tactic of seeking censorship 
iegislatlon was not found tb^Le Implemented directly toward 
accomplishing controver^^e solution, Also, the majority 
of extra -legal actions were deslgrtfed to influence-oplnlun con= 
eerningthe film*s accepta(bility father than (o resolvo a given 
CQntro\^*rsy, ^ 
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Al.CRlTfCAL ANALYSIS OP THE - FCCS FAIRNlie 
DOCTRTNE AND THE PKpTOSED RIGHT OF ACCESS r 
AS ALTERNATIVE MEAKS OF SERVING THE FlftST "c^ 
AMENDMENT IN BROADCASTING Order No, 7805182 

GEARy, Thomas Alfred, Jh.D-; Wayne state University 1977 
33ipp. Adviserr John Spelding ' 

■ Governmental regulation of^he broadcast media fms always 
been an rfrea of heated controversy and deep conflfct, pirticu- 
^rly between the regulatory authorities and those licefised to 
broddcast. Perhaps the niost divisive conflict, however is one 
^ which emerged in the latter^l960^s arid which pitted broad- 
asters more directly aplnst the genem publicf xhe issue 
is one that goes to the very foundation of the regulatory itruc» 
, ture: Should the public enjoy a general right of ^aeeess^ to the 
. bjoadcaat media? s ^ ^ 

It was the purpose of thisjdissertation to clearly identify 
and to evaluate this conipllca ted First Ainendnient question. 
The research plan chosen to do so included the examinatlpn 
of: (1) the nature and evolutlcn.of the right to free expression- 
(2) the application^of the First Amendment to the peculiar cir-' 
^instances of broadcasting; (3),the major feetors in content 
tion, as well as arguments fiupporting each: (4) escisting regu- 
latory policies, in particulir the Fairness Doctrine, whieh^ 
illustrate and represent the opposing side^of the issue: and ' 
(5J selected FCC and judicial decisions central- to the conflict. 

Bigause radio and television are comniunica lions media In- 
herently ujiavailable to all, broadcast licensees cannot clalni 
unlimited protection froni the First Amendment. Shicg the 
Radio Act of 1927, broadcasters* rights have be€n balanced 
aEainst those of the general public. Tradltlomlly, the bpoad^ 
cast licensee has held nearly exclusive control over his chan- 
nerof communication^ the public having^ in effect, ceded its 
right of access to the airways In return for an enforceable 
prornise by the licensee that he offer service In the public in^ 
terest. Thereby, the First Aeiendment rights of bath parties 
are served— the broadcaster through his power of access, and/ 
the^public fhroughytg right to know. While neither *s right ii - 
without esteeptlon or liniitation, this design has characterized 
the regulatory structuri since Its inception, ^ 

Illustrative of this arrnngement Is the FCCa Fairness 0bc=^' 
trine. The DDctrin^afflrnmtlvely obligates the' broadcaster to 
provide the full discussion of controversial Issues of publfc 
importahce^ -The means by which this responsibility is to be 
carried out has been left, largely, to the discretion of the 11-^ 
censee, . ^ ' 

Co^JEisting with the Fairness Doctrine, however, are regu- 
lations which deprfrt significantly from the discretionary prin- 
ciple. ^Section 315, the personal Attack rule, and tTie Political » 
Editor01l2ation rule all provide access to non4icenseea^ And, 
in the c&se of each, the Ucensee^s discretionary power is vir- 
' tually non -existent,* ' 

As a result of some FCC and court decisions during the 
late 1960^i, It appeared to rnany that the regulatory balance 
was beghmlng to shift and that a more generalized right of 'ac- 
cess to the broadcast media was about io ernerge. The Com^' 
Aiiisslon^s decision In BamhjlL_^ as a departure from traditional 
7Fairness Doctrine adjudication^ in that discretion seemed to 
I be minlniized and accesi emphafeized, The Supreme Courtis 
^'opinion in Red Lion convinced Some that a ctinsti4utionally- 
supported right of access had actually Arrived.. 
> When the €upreme Court handed down Its decieion in the 
Columbia Broad casting Systeni case in 1973 , it was clear that 
the right to know had, at least temporarily,- prevailed over the 
^Mglit of access. But the Court did not foreclose on the possi- 
bility ttiat access might sonieday predoFAinate^ 

This dissertation has studied and evaluated both approaches 
and has concluded thp.t, while bQ|h are in keeping with the pur= 
jwses of the Firit Amendment and both enjoy cmslderable con -» 
stitutloral support,' tile objectives of free expression can best 
bo realized in a limited ^^niarlcetplaee of ideas ^ by maintaining 
the existing balancej^ ' A sS^steni based on access ca^ot ensure 
* tliat those idtfas dis&eminatecl to ihfi public will be in the pub - 
lie's interest. pnL' ^liich relies On- the jud[;:n&n{ Of a profes- 
sional, accaujitable to the puiblic, can. \ , 
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JDHNSON". Ptm MeAlllster, Ph,D, The Unlvereity oi Wiscon- 
sin -Wadlspn, 1977. gSpp, Superviaor; Associaie Professor 
James Hoyi^ ^ * • - 

. rhe purpoifi pf thfe' itudy wae to test a variety of hypotheses 
deailjng with adoleicents* racial attitudes aiid interpersonal ^Is^ 
cusiloa within the coiiteKl of the teliviiion series "Roots^" TKe 
study was- particularly deeiped to investigate the ppo-ioclal 
use and effects of television^ patterns of Interpersonal CDni- 
municatioiij the impact of the 12 -hour series on adoles^ejits* 
emotional sefj; and telovlsion produictign and policy ipiplica- 
tlDus lor pro gram mijig/ 

The stiidy used a' survey designt su*bjecti ^were dra^n 
through a stratified rajidom Bample*of Madison, Wisconsin pub- 
lic high school students; arjcl tjie data relevant to the various 
hypothesis were tabulated ajid analyzed a variety of contlJi- 
^ency tables. The significance of differences preserited Iji the 
various tables was tested using a difference of propoi'tlofti sta - 
tlstia. 

The study found that after vtewinf *'Roots*' high school stu- 
donts had a positive racial attitude, ^id not discuss '^RoOts* 
very ^nuch, ajid had strong feelings of racial guilt and ^hame 
(Wh Ite ado lesQents. cDnipared to Black-adolascents, hadsig^ 
niflcajitly higher feelings of guilt and shame). 

CQtnpared to White adolescents, Black adolescenti mtched 
inore of the eight segments of ^'Roots- (all of the Black a^qies- 
€Ontg watched at least one of the eight segrnents). Both Black 
and White adilescents said that "Iloots^ was a real portrayal 
of the Unies and tnore White than Black adoleecenta said they 
learned about the other racial group after viewing ^-Ropts,* 

"^he study measured ho\v much adolescents said they talked 
about race relations with a friend of the same race, Jrien^of 
a different race, parents, brother /sisters^ and teacher^, after 
viewlrfg ."RoQts,,^ Nearly three times as large a percentage 
of Blacks as Whites said they talked frequently about r^ce 

relatibhs with ^ friend of the same race; most students dl^not 
talk abeut race relations with trlends of a diffei^ent race ? but 
of thbse vfho did. Blacks talked more than Whites. Mogt stu- 
dent s^- regardless of race, did not talk about race relations with 
their tcadher. Students werfi divided almost evenly as to 
whether they talked about race jelations with their parents, 
ttowever ^ about twice as large a percentage of Black students 
as White students talked with their parents frequently. 



GREEK TELl\riSIQN: A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF ITS 
•PHOGB^mrofG AND Pf^DUCTlON AB AN A^pEOACH • 
^ro KUAIAN COMMUNICATrON 

KASTORAS, Stavroi Demetrios, Ph,D. University of Southed 
Califprnia, 1978. Chalrmanr Profeaspr Richard foscan 

Much serioua rese^ch around the wdrld demonstr^ates th^t 
for niDst Indlvlduala television may be one of the most irnpor^ 
tant and influent iar aspect s of their environ_oient. In Greece 
television was Introduced by a group of militarists -ijie^psrU 
enced in televisioh - in 1967, In the first year of their dictator- 
ship^ which lasted until July, 19?4. The lack of preparation, 
technical equLpment /basic toowledge about television /of ajiy 
kind of freedom, as well ^ led to unsuccessful experimintatlon 
that continues, with Mpmrn modlf icaUons, until today. 



The piir^se of this study -was to eKamin#'aiid desorlbt tale- 

^ vision prDgramming a^d production iJi Gfeecej and gather all * 
neciseary' data for the future ptaanini of television pi^og'ram-^ 

^ mlj% and production that coul^bist enable Greek television to - 
meit the needs of the diversi Greek^ople In their personal 
and interpersonal comniuMcative remtlonships as a group and 
as individuals. AJlOj it ylroduced concepti in t||tevliloii=pro- 

' grammlng and production =»ey en aoioiig televiiion^yitenas out-' 
side Greece -that might be useful in making Gre^ televMpn ' 
a constructlvd and progressive force lor thfi development of 
positive human relationships among its audiences, which are 
going to help the; general evolution of the country and Us mr- 

i^iv'al as a^atlpn, ' n 

The descriptive stiid/ was based largely upon the foUQwlng 
SQurcesi the Ministry to the president . wider v;hoe^urisdic - 
tiort Greek televisioh ei^lsla, and the two Greek televj^ioii net- 
mrks; th^ tv^o Greek offices ^hlch conduct researfhon tile- 
vision ratings; personar interviews with several individuals in 
numerous positions, w^ho^lnfluence in various wayi^the fiwe- 
tlon of Greek television; ipicial reports of Greak^and foreign 
everts, as well as of the author, about Greek televlsloni cri- 
tiques aiid discussions In several Creek newspapars, maga- 
zines, books, theses, and other publleations in the fields of 
mam "coramunlcajlon, television, and ioelal scienee. 

The reeeareh^diselosed that: since its Introduction into 
Greece , telfe^ision has been mainly used as a weapon for propa- 
ganda, enrichmint, m a prestige iteci, as a political show- 
piece to reinforce thi leading party, and as a selii^ de,vic9 
for big corporations, Greek and foreign, which can afford to 
pay for it; most of its prograahming and production has bean 
planned by unqualified people, aind its positive contribution to- 
ward a better InforTOed, entertained,^ or educated audience has 
alwyo been in serieus doubt; the varloui kinds of eontrol over 
Greek television curtail free planning of its'^progranimlng and 

production. ' ' ^ ^ ^ # 

Mbo] a relationship between tha'demographic variables pr 
agB and sex^ biographic vp^rlahles of marital status , work sta- 
tus mobility, health, income, and education^ and soclolDglcal 
^ variables of living arraniements, individual Interpersonal re- 
lationBhips vvlth famflly and friends of Greek audiences, and 
their television viewing^ was found. ^ * 

Finally, the reeearch revealed that Greek audiences have 
their oW program preferenceB, ajid tekvieioii has a profound 
relevance to their lives -functioning as a mediuTO for infor- 
mation enteT'tainment, education, and companiflflPhip. They 
fUid satisfaction or disappointment^ Ui the various programs, 
and they devote much tlrne to viewing television, clistrlbuted 
aocording to the hours and days of the week. 

The demographic development and structure of Greece was 
traced together with the potential audience, and the. evolution 
' of television as part of Greek broadcasting ms explore The 
current Bituation regarding television programinlng and pro- 
duction in Greece was described', in relation to this denao- ^ 
. graphic and historical context. Social,^ economic, cultural, and 
polltieal factors -which rnust be considered In any plan for 
televi^on piogn.m^nlng and productiQn ^ ^er? also descried. 

In Bumraary based upon a total assessnairit and descrip- 
tion of the situation, the author concludes that Greek television 
needs to mcome a more free, obi^ctive, progressive, and In- 
dependent force , functioning as m open communicative system. 

(Copies available fFoia Micrographics Dipartment, Doheny 
Library, USC, Los Angeles, CA 90007.) " ; 
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ANAVTEmATWE TO CAByi REGULATION: TOE OFFICI 
OF TEtECOMMUNICA'TiONS^ POLICY PROPOSID CABLE 
BIW A.ND AN ANALYSIS pF- THE RESPONSES TO TT 
JULY, 1171, TO JANUARY, 19767 Order Ro. 7805868 

KNECMT, Richard John, Ph.D^^e Ohio State University, 
1177, 159pp. Adyiser: Dr, Joseph Folfy 

Ifl.'y/s governing the regulation of commerce la this country 
were firgt fin&ctid Ulmoat ninety years ago, The characterla- 
tics of tt|e regulAtad industries are that they are usimlly tpo- 
riQpoiies or higffly competitive lucrative tfusLngsses.or a nat- 
i ral retpurce^balonfing to no particular individual— but to all 

J he QltlseHs^i In addition to federal regulation, the stfltes Indl- 
iiually have always been aative in the passage of laws to pro- 
tecl health, momli, and safety; and these have affected the op- 
eration of industries within their borders. 

Since tachnology usually precedes the regulation of its eco- 
nomic and social effects, the development of each' mediuni'^ 
radiOj television, torn lesser degree, and cable -^has come 
before the niethod of regulation which ultimately coritrois it. 
Cable is presently regulated as an adjunct to broadcasting, 
under the Conimunication Act of 1934. Aware of the Increas-' 
ing importanoe of the cable television Industry and the need for 
legislatlQn, the Office of Teleeommujiications Policy proposed 
1 3. cabie'bill that would specifically outline the jurisdiction that 
local, state , and federal authorities have, over catle. 

Although the Office of Telecommunications Policy proposed 
bllj was not enacted, it servos as a contemporary example of 
the on-going political process affecting all citizens, 

The dlBsertatlon demonstrates a means of looking at yari- 
QUs aspects of cable regulation from different perspectives, v 
Which point of view will finally be adopted or modified will de- 
pend upon the amount of pushing and pulllnf that is Involved in 
the proems of polltieal decision makin[^. The problein %vhlch 
arises In analyzing the process described in this study is the 
' difficulty in aeparatlng material based upon fact froni that 
which relies solely upon opinion. The aiuthor attempted to pre^„ 
sent argument a both in favor and against the OTP proposal and 
to weigh their merits when arriving at a conclusion. 

Hopefully, the study demonstrates that OTP has made the 
most extensive effort to date in sufge sting tlie critical need' 
for both cable legislation and a national communioatlons policy 
goverriing cable. How well OTP succeeded in Its offprts to 
bring about cliflnge will be evidenced when a cable bill is fi- 
nally written. 



THE COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITI ACT OF 19S2; 
THE GEEATION OF A NEW COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 

Order No. 7800031 

LEE, Williani Eyre, Ph,b. The Oniverslty of \^^onsin^ 
Madison, 1977, 299pp, Supervisor- Assistant Profeesor 
Kenneth Nordin , ' 



component of American foreign policy , To nmi this require - 
. nientj an elaborate system for gc>veifjinieiit. supei'vision Of Com^ 
Sit was created,- The exteiit of thiiSupervision de^mrts sharply 
from traditioual IJiiited S'tatea comniunicsTtiohS poifcy, ^ 
s This study cgntribufes to the literature on contniunications 

' ^telllles by_ showing why Comsat has stroijgor government 

raguktlon than any other U,S, comniunieations firms and how 
: this regulation was elaped. In, addition, it dlseusiee the Issup 
of ownership of the corpoi'atJOn, whlclvis cloiely related to the 
issui of government involve ment. The theme of this stu4y is 
that the Kennedy Administration devised an unuiual system for " 
govemment regulation of Comsat to eniure tiat it would func- . 
tion as a component of American fptfiign policy* By ahowlni - 
how Corasays regulation was shaped ^ this study also aQn,trib■' 
ules to the literature on poliey ma king, Regulation, and com* 
munlcations policy, - ^ ' ' 

mvld Easton's systems analysis theofy of political pro- ' 
q esses, Charles Lindblom's work on policy ^jaJchif , and An- 
. thon^ Down/s work on bureaucraciol provide a Conceptnal 
. Tramewprk for the pbllcy-makijig prdce^g for the formation df 
Com^t, This study is cpncgrned not ohI^ with how pollct^- 
nml^lng^ystems make allocatloni, iJut ajso h^w they persist. 

fii addition to the ppemtlons of the n^odel, this st'udy ad^ 
dresses the folldwing qujstlons: Vlhy ms e^tensive^govem - 
ment Involvement In Comsat's activitlei Iseiieved to be neeoe^ 
Lary? Did the t^ ^ticipants in'the poiicy^.taking procesr which 
created Comsat differ on the nature and extent of government 
supervision of the corporatiort? Did their positions change? 
If so,-^why? What goals was ,thia eupeivisign designed -to 
achieve? Did the ^rtlcipanti In the p61icy-i^aKlng process 
differ on the»ownership of the corporation? Did their poai^ 
tions changed If so, why? ^ 

Two approaches to the questiohs cf WAerghip and regular , 
tion dominated the policy-making prdeess'whlbhlqrmed Com- 
sat, Senator Robert Kerr, the FCC, and the Ur|e commuiii- 
cations carrlera believed that coiiiinunlcatfons sateiutes wre 
mere additions to existing facilities/ tHb group dijd norbe'^ ' 
lieve the new techndlogy required huioviitlve policy and p^O'^ { 
posed a very limited role for tlie governtaent . with the 
, eeption of the FCC, In Comsat's 'activities./ The Kenneay 
Administration, on the other iiand, believed cammunicatlons ' , 
satellltea were a revolutionary development ^that required 
highly inrtovative policy. To ineur© that AT^t and the other 
carriers would ndt impede development of the system, and that 
the corporation would operate kB a cgniporient ojf American for^ 
eign policy, the tomnedy Ad mini st rat ion proposed an elaborate 
array of structuraf and regulatory m|asar^s. Because Pfesi- 
dent Kennedy was concerned with rapid develqpnient.of com^ ' 
munications satellite^, he agrcedwilh Senatot Kerr on a com» 
promise bllL- v ' 

Through both structural and refeulatory safeguards, the 
Communications Satellite Act hasSreaUzed tbeae goalsr 
1) a rapidly developed global gatelltto syat^n3,aiid 3) a com^ 
munications satellite corporation vvl ioh was free from ear ^ 
rier domination and could act as a cpniponfint of American for"^ 
eign policy. The= success of the Comttiufilcations Sateilita Act 
reveals that the U.S. policy -mflkt_n^ sygtem could respond to 
efmllenglng situations with inno\mtive policy* 



ConiniuiiicaHons satellites are a revolutionary techJiology 
which permit Instantaneous global communication, president. 
John F, Kennedy recognized thbir revolutionary potent Lil and 
identified theni as a means of achieving a spice fifet capable 
of enhancing the prestige of the|UnltGd States. He also believed 
CO mmiin! captions eatellltes couid pLiy a vital role hi his pro- 
gram to assist developing nations by Improving ttieir ability ^ 
to communicate with other natiphs. To insure twattainment 
of these objectives, a novel cop|igration (Comsat^j was ere- 
nted by the Communications Satellite Act of 1962, . 
1 Comsat Is, a product of the **riew industrial state, ^ in which 
Igoyernmeiit and business are dependent upon each other, 
/though privately owned, Comsat us retired to operate as a 
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iPLICED IN STORIES: A STUtoYfOF THE EFFECT OP * > ' 
EDITING ON iTOBYTELLmG A^gCTS IN SELECTED 
hhm pF^THE SILEffr CENEMA , ' Order No. TaQ|479 

hUmim!uwJLJ'moy,Ph.t, New Xork Uolverslty^ 1977. 
;414pp. Chairman! Profeisor Chri^ine L/Nystrom 

This study has b'een direptfdj generally, to two of the niajor 
. questions medw ecologlsti have been concerned to answer- 

1) What is the uiiiqaa strueture of the conimunicatl^s mtdia ♦ 
which pradDnilnate iJi our culture? That. Is^ what are the ehar-, 
acterlstlce i^^hich dlitinguieh one . medium from another? and 

2) V^hat Is the nature of the relationship between the structure 
of a medluna aiid Its content? 

^ The particular cnedium on which the presenf^study has fo- 
cused ls"film--spioifically^ the silent cinema. And the pur'* 
pose of ths study has been to examine the relationships between 
the oaiLjor t^ehniqufB ot tnol of express'gr In fOm^^edltlnf -^-tuii* 
the scope and character of narrative in the silent cinema. Mora* 
speGiflcaUy j the purpose ©.f thi study has been to demon 
. stratfig through close analysis of selected silent flfcis which : 
^ mak^use of different measures of editing^ the^ relationship of 
this uniquely cinematic' tool to description, structure and char^- 
aat'eriEatloa in the cinematic narrative. 

The novelty and value ol this study Ue in its attempt to dem- 
onstratej throu|h close aesthetic analysis, the specific rela- 
tionships betwaen edit4rig and the scope of description, atruc- 
ture, and characterization in cinematic narrative. 



MASS COMMtJNicAtlON AND.POLmCAL ACCU^C^^^ 
^ ^ COM&AHISON OF FlRST^TI^te AN^ ^^J^^So40 

QUAm.ES, RabecciColwell.Ph.D. Thf University of Wle-^ 
dorfiln-^disoii, 1977. ^pp. Supervisors Steven H. Chaffee 

A causal modA of the processes by which individual voters 
are thought to ad^b^^ accuracy, or accurate perc^tlons €f 
presidentlai candidates* issue posUlons, was tested on two sam» 
Dies pf 18- to 24-yaar old, first-time voters m ^tedison, Wig.^ 
knd LAington. Kv_ and one sample of older, expeH^ad votere 
in ivifilsen, Wis. " Data were collected during the 1972 presl^ 
^dentlal gampaign. ReBults of thp imth analysis indicate ^hat 
^hilo young and older voters are equal^ accurate, they ^ 
mar to acquire political information in different ways. The . 
impact of readership.of public affairs material in the newe^ 
mSer is itrllcingly dlffarent for young and older voters Mvlng 
in indep^eni effect on both accuracy and knowledge .of the 
wrkuiisof the poUtical system for young, inexperienced voters 
but not for older voters. Despite lower mean levels of read" 
er^hip, young voters appear to benefit more from newspaper 
use tMn do their elders. IntDrest in the campaign predicts ac- 
curacy, indep^hdently of the more enduring characteristicB of 
education and interest In day^to^y political affeirs or flret^ 
ttae voters only, suggestinB thatlhe joung are less fixed in 
their Datterns.of inforimtion-apquisition and more responsive 
to campalp mimull than are their elders, public affair^ inap^ 
2lne use affects accuracy. but not polltlcaliBysteni kno^edp, 
for both ape groups_ but the contribution Is modest for first; 
44me voters Metwork news viewing has no discernible impact 
oTeither political accuracy or political system knowledge for 
either firit-tlnie or older voters. This null ef£ect cannot be 
cjmlained by audience characteristics as the antecedents of 
network news viewing are strikingly different for first^time 
and older voters, 
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REDDmO, Jerry Ray, Ph,0, The Ohio Statb University, iQll. 
32Spp- Advisers Profossor joieph M, Foley ; - 

The American syitem of iiiteriiatioiial high frequency (HF) 
broadcastuig is, and commonly has been ^different fro in that 
^ant in any other country. The historically accepted use for 
HF brQadcaitiiig elsewhere has been for offleial goveriimeixt 
projn^nda/ Yet in this country a dociinant governnient 0\?tlet, 
the Voice of America, simres th§ nation space on the doslg* 
nated HF spectrum with several private operations* 

■^The basic queit ions addressed in this research a^e' how 
^d private ^rticipants become Involved In international HF 
broadcastijig from the United States? /uid, how Imve they ccn- 
ducted this service? 

The aim Is to provide a ^scrlptloji of the unfqu© features ' 
which have idantiiied American international broadcasting from 
private non-'governniental sourc^p durhig the past 55 years; 
. and then to analyze the events and people vvhich directly af- 
fected" the developiaent of this system of HF broadcasting. 

This is acpompliihed by detalllnf tha developijiant of the 
pri^mte HF broadcasting service from Iti begiiming's to the 
present, Impl^gis is on tlie points at which forces with^ the 
service or e>rterml developnients caused Identlflaljla reactions 
which ^vduld affect future development of Ame'rica's interna^ 
tlonal broadcasting effort, , / 

' The use of HF broadcasting for propaganda purpo sea in 
other countries, during the developinent of the American ^es*", 
vice, is viewed In lighi of its impact on the iervlce hera. Also; 
prior *eseafch on America'i government HF broadcasting ef^ 
fort Is combined with the information compiled regarding the 
private segnient of the industry to arrive at a more coniplete 
picture of the total international broadcaeting effort from this 
country, ' 

The method aniployGd Is one of historical description and 
analysis. Resources used were priinarily transcripte of gpV'^ 
ernment hearings supplemented by official records of the s^r^ 
vle^ filed with broadcast regulatory agencies. 

Tfiis research into the role played by private ^rticlpants 
in Americans Internalipnal broadcasting effort has led to four 
baeic conalusions reiardlng the ^rlgin, development and phi- 
loiophy of private international broadcasting from the Unltid 
States, ' r- . 

First: utiliaatioii of the high frequency bands fordirect in^ . 
ternational broadcasting from the United States was a logical 
extension of the ongoing aeareft for a reliable method of con- 
ducting wirelese long distance eoiuinuflieation. 

Seconds at any given tlnie there have been three basic 
groups within the country which have been materia Uy. Inter-- 
ested in, and involved with, external high frequency broadcast^ ^ 
ing. These groups arei a) tfe private HF broadcasting indus- 
try J b) tlie broadcast regulatory agencies and c) interested ^ 
official government entities . nornialiy contained within the 
ecutive branch, _ 

Third: the development of Anierlcan interimtional broad^ 
casting has been primarily affected by theVinterrelatiQnshIp 
among these three groups. The inutual ejects of these groups 
upon each other— and of external forces upon all threes-re-' 
suited in actions and reactions which have brought about the 
current blend uf private and govern menial HF internal innal 
broadcastings 

Fourth: the several philosophieR of high frequency broad- ^ 
casting, which have deVQloped in the United States, Iiave been 
unique and largely unduplicated elsewhere. The Driglnal **dO'- 
megtic relay" philosopliy was the by -.product of 'icientific high 
frequency research: not the rosuit of a conic loue effort to 
reach foreign audiences, Subsequent philosophies developed , 
as variations of, or reaotJoJis to, thig ofiginal philosophy of 
service. ^ , ■ - ■ 
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DIFFERENCIAL KNOWLlDGE OATO mOM A MEDIA 
CAmMG^J A FIELD EXPIRIMENT ■ Ordei Ks, 7804871^= 

aEHlRlR; Clllford Wayna, Ph.D. the UnlversUy of Ws- 
COTSto-Madisori, 1977. 2fi2pp, Supenrlso;? ProfessoT Claroh 
iburniU f.- 

This ejqQeriniental field atudy uUllzid.a pbsl-testonly con- 
trol group reaaarch deilgn to evaluate the effect iveness of a 
^lrt€t mall 'campaign Ln tnoreaaing knowledge Itvele, Tfiree 
hundred forty -two WlicOiisln dalryiaien w^e^e randonily selected 
for the study. The eontent of the direet nmil campialpi was a 
tectmisal subject of Interest to d^vymmn in Imprcving tha 
henlth and produetion of tJielr dairy herd, , 

' Differential knowledge gain was an allied using group mem-* 
befahlp, education, gregarlousneiS, past change agent contact, 
number of information iourees and theaize of the dairy oper^ 
ationas Independent vafiables, In^^addillon^ utility of informa- 
tloji was explored as a pbaiible useful variable for predicting 
knowledge possfeeelon and gain. * . ^ ^ 

An additive regression model waa used for anal^zijig most 
,of the data. Overall, the direct oaailcainpiign v^m highly ef- 
fective in increasing th^ knowledge level of respandenti acrosi 
all eight of the dependent knowlidge variables. Howa^er, an 
examination of Imdwledge gain associatDcl ^v4tli thetjaditional 
diffusion variables showed very Jow levels of aiecciation, 
Membere of the' Dairy Herd Imp rovern en t Assoc iaticn were 
found to be more highly educated, have larger diiry- opera- 
tions, more change agent conttict and a larf^er ntLmber of In/or- 
matlon sources than nori'^BHTA menafaei'S* Althoiigli thesa varl-. 
ablea have traditionally bean assactated witlikii&vt'ledge gains ^ 
overall, members did not show high gains In loiowletige from 
e^DSure to the experlnsental treatment as expected. Non-^ 
ttieDQbers however showed a highly algniflcajit kno^i^ledie gain 
when exposed to the eKporiinentai treatment, tJaexpf c tedly , ^ 
education was not found to bo a consigterit py.edietcr of knowl^ 
edge gain. Within the menjber groups for OKimple, there'waa 
a general high level of Knowledf & as rose all e^cattcnal levels 
In the axlstUig situation, and when e^^posBfito the cjcperlmental 
traatment the members with higher education teaded to show 
the greatest knowledge '^f a in, For non^members the opposite 
occurredi The more highly educated !ion-=nienabers generally 
showed the highftst eKistln^knowladge lerel^ but when exposid 
to the experimental treatoientj kiowiedge gain Qccurred aerosfl 
all educational levels. 

While utility of information proved to be usefiil in building 
an additive regression rnodel for explaining knowledge poa^ 
session, it was not as highly relatecl to knowledge |e.in as was 
hypothesized, ' 

The study concludes that tho concept oi utility of jnfornia- 
tion, or audience perceived need, maybe a useful variable for 
planning educational Info rniat ion campaipis if raore apeoific 
relationships can be identified. ^Perception of a spQclfLc prob- 
lerii, for example, was found to, be related OR^y to a specific 
type of problem solution kjiowledge and notHo general probiem 
solution knowledge. 

Other atudy conclusions and discuisioris include using a di-- 
reet mail campaign to iniprove effectweneis of educational ef- 
foria though greater audience reach ^ the prabl era of knowledge 
gain **cAings^, and the iniportaiice of proi^idiiig problem in- 
formation in educational campaign i as oppoaecl to cDiicenbrat- 
ing on Innovation informntiori, -; 



TffE RELAriONSHiP BETWIEN DA YtlME SERIALS AND ' 
THEm vmWEm -Dxder ? 806649 

THOft^S, Sarl^ Ph,D/ University of Pinmylvanla, 1977. 217pp. 
Supervispr- Dr.- Larry Gross'" • ^ 

^ . The object of this stuay is tO'lnvesti^te how American daj- 
time serials nmy be an Influential socializing agent with re- -. 
fipect to their ^eplAr, female viewers* Wore gpeciflcally, .tw^ 
areas are coflslderid. First, there is &n ejcanilnation of the; 
^usii and gratifications^^ issue with reprd to soap operas. 
Second , the 'dissertation considers the way in which viewers 
tre^tthe serials aa elther reallty or ftctlpn, , 

Forty Philadelphia w^men participated In open -ended In- 
terviews Concerning their relationship with soap operas. These 
informanti were evenly divided In terms of age (group If 
18'-30^ group 2: 35 and above) and education (group 1: high ' 
school or legs , group 2i college). The intcrvlewe (each laat- 
ing approxlimtely 1| hours) \vera transcribed and coded,. 

Although examples of social learning and value adjustinent 
were reported by viewers in each respondent condition, the 
lees -educated informants were found to be DverwhelmLngly 
more inclined to Identify with, learn from, and seek out value 
relnforcenieiit froni the serials tha^ were the college-educated 
Jnforhianta, Siralla'rly, those women without college Oxperl^ 
/once tended to treat the soap opera material as If It were *roal* 
much mor^ than did those who had attehded cMlego. \ 

It Is suigested that the critical training usualb offeredlji 
college curricula (i.e., the attempt to go beyoiid the content if 
fictional material and to consider the interrelated Issues of 
intentlonalityj authorship an^ dramatic Etructuro) Is crucial 
hi understanding the differences in viewjng patterns obtained In 
this study, , 

Fyrthermore, considering that the nnajority of the daytime - 
serial viewing population is demographically more similar to 
the women Ip this sti^dy who do seeni more inclined to learn 
from the serials and to truat them as real^Ufo, it is suggfeeted 
that the rather disinterested academic stance toward soap op- 
eras Is inappropriate if social scientists are genuinely con^ 
cerned with the mass media's influence on vie\V€ra, 
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A COMPAEISOK OF RESPONSIS OP SELECTED 
ELE7ENTH-GRADEF9 TO. WRITTEN AND FILMlD 
VIRSIOI^OOF SELECTED SHORT STOBIES ^ 

Order No. 7808977 

WOETHlNGTO^rj Janet Kay Evans, Ph.D, The Florida State' 
Univtfrsityj 1977. JSOpp, Major Professor: Dwight L.. Burton 

The four q^uestlons which provided direction for this study 
were? (a) Are there observed differences between the patterns 
of responses of students who have read a pai'tlcular short 
stoi^ and students who have seen a filnied version of it? 
(b) Are there observed differinces between the patterns of 



responses of stuHents' who fiCve read a particular short storjf 
and studerts who have read the story and seen a filmed ver- 
sion of it? (c) Are there observed differences between pat- 
terns of rysp^jibea ol students who have seeii a filmed VLruion 
of a particular shoti story and students who have seen a filmed 
version of a short story and read it? (d) Are there differences 
in the lengtii of free, oral responses of students liiade after 
reading and viewing? In the study, fourteen^ eleventh-grade 
students took part in the study which consisted of four parts, 
During the first part,^ Group A consisting of on€=half the group, 
read the story ^ ^The Lottery while Group B savMthe film 
''The LJottery,^ In part two, Group A saw tlie film of ^Dr. 
Heidegger's Experiinent,^ while Group B read the story. In 



* part three, all students read the etbfy, "The Lady or tti 
' Tig|r?,*'.and then saw a filmed, version of this sludy^i tn thr 
fou^h part, all students sav th& film, "An Occurrenee at Owl 
Creek Bridge,* and then read the stoi7. Students fme, or^ 
•respDnies to each eKperience ware tape recorded, transerlbed 
yarbatltri, marke* into statemints, and categorized according 
pern, modified Yeraion of PuTves' systefn for clasii^inf -re^ 
spenses to literature, ror each stvident in the Itudjf a cnee 
study ms prepared which detailed personal inforitiiitioii about 
thi aabject^d ihclu'ded his patterns ot^response. in addition, 
totals of responpea in diflerent G^itegories and subcat*egorl#3 
were ebtalned for each part of the stud^, JThe answei^ to eich 
olthe four questions poftd at the beginning of the study waa 
y€B^ observed differenoj&s do eHlsl in siudents^ patte^ii^ of^re- 
sponaes to stor4es and ^filmed versions of these stoxi^g. Totals 
of subjects* responses indicated thai observable diffe.yetsces 

^ ejfist MiAhe engagement-inv'olvement, interprelatioHj and per^ 
e€p|4on categories. After only reading or viewing^ students^ 
in ade oiore' engagement responses relating td the f^ aild 

.inadeniore interpretation responses to the story* Follovving 
the reading aild viemng, data re^ialed that there were more 
Interpretatlonal responses to the story and mbre/^erc option" 
resporises to the fUnip ^ftor viewing aiid roadingj engagement 
responses were greater following the film, and perception re- ' 

^eponies were greater following the story. In fresponsfeto 
filins, students uied 20. 7%. more TOrds, Further j indlvld^ai 
case itijdies revealed that predeterniined ilnageSj Iniaies as-^ 

'soeiated ^vith a preylous exposure to a work, affect a atudont-s 
response to the second presentation of the work li^anathar . 
niediuni, -These knages tend to hav^e a negative effect^ either 
causing the student to be troubled by disdrepaneies or causing 
hfan to inhibit his own inn aginative powers. Finally^ the case 
studiep indiqated a tengiency for students to prefer filrtiad v^cr-^ 
Bions over written versions of the same story, -.This prefer*^ 

"enee was sometimes modified W the content of^the stary^.the 
techniques used in presentation,^ or t\\0 aflaptatiOn of the Sstory 
into *fllni, ' 
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